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Sttiralmrtiatt. 

"Writers on Trout-fishing, who are igno- 
rant of the Nature and Habits of aquatic 
Insects, axe apt to give instructions for the 
making of flies, which are so utterly un- 
like anything in nature, that it would puz- 
zle any one to discover what they were 
intended to represent. 

The Author of the following pages has 
endeavoured to describe, as distinctly and 
accurately as he possibly could, such flies 
as are found to be generally useful in 
angling for Trout and Grayling. His aim 
has been, to seize their colour, size, and 
character. The following anecdote will 
show the importance of a close imitation of 
the natural fly. 

Long ago, a few young Professors had 
fished down the lowest part of the Derby- 
shire Wye, to its junction with the Der- 
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went; and also a short portion of the latter 
river. They had been unsuccessful, for 
the water was low, and fine, and their skill 
was not very great. However, they had 
succeeded in persuading each other that 
fish were not to be caught that day by any 
one ; they were lounging upon the bridge 
at Rowsley, when one of them exclaimed, 
te Now we shall have some fun, here comes 
a fisher ! we'll send him to those fish that 
are rising in the pool below, that we have 
been throwing at so long. 9 ' The man looked 
like a mechanic, or weaver ; he was plainly 
dressed, and seemed very poor; but his 
countenance was cheerful and intelligent. 
His rod was of haael,— a top and a butt,— 
tied together with a waxed end; his line 
of about five yards long, with four more of 
single hair, was tied to a. loop at the end 
of his rod, and was there so thick as to 
seem almost a continuation of it (being 
well adapted for the wood-encumbered Der- 
went). He had neither reel, nor rings, nor 
varnish. " Master," said one of the Gen- 
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tlemen, "you may have some rare sport; 
here are half a dozen good Trout and 
Grayling rising in this pool." The man 
seemed glad to hear this, for he had been 
angling some time ; had ascertained what 
insects the fish were feeding upon, and 
haying made himself a set of flies upon 
the river's bank, had about half filled a 
small woodland pannier, which hung at his 
shoulder. He went down to the rough 
stream at the foot of the pool, and unwind* 
ing the line from his left hand, made a few 
throws to soak and straighten it He then 
proceeded to the fish, as the Gentlemen 
pointed them out to him, and after being 
successful in taking them all, he looked up 
rather archly, and said, " Gentlemen, can 
you show me any more?" 

Conuto* Lamm, January 1, 1849. 



ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 

Perhaps many of the flies mentioned in 
this book, may be different from those 
which the reader has been accustomed to 
fish with, or made in a different way. But 
let it be remembered, that of all insects 
there are two kinds, male and female, often 
very different both in size and colour, and 
perhaps in some cases I may have described 
the one, and in some the other ; however, 
they are all painted from nature, and I hope 
faithfully. 

If you have a choice, it is always best 
to imitate the female fly, as she is larger, 
and, with her eggs, makes a more tempting 
morsel. In many kinds, the male, having 
performed his office, leaves the water and 
wanders awayj sometimes I have even seen 
him in the midst of large towns ; but the 
female always returns to the water to de- 
posit her eggs and to die. I am speak- 



ing now of aquatic flies, which form a 
large proportion of those imitated by the 
angler. 

The great majority of fishers, have no 
confidence in their own flies, when off 
their usual beat. Perhaps they travel four 
or five hundred miles to a river, and see 
upon the water half a dozen kinds of flies, 
the very counterparts of those seen near 
home at the same time of year. Instead of 
beginning to fish with confidence, how do 
they act? They send for some tailor, 
cobbler, or superannuated keeper, who tells 
them that they have not in their whole 
stock a fly worth a bawbee. 

What are they to do ? — He can sell them 
some which mil kill. The fisher generally 
falls into this trap. 

A gentleman who was at Selkirk in the 
spring of 1823, enquired for a guide to 
St. Mary's Loch. He was referred to 
John Redhead, a Northumbrian, who lived 
in the town, made rods, lines, and flies; 
fished, — sold his fish, and found it hard 
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■work, by his own account, to scrape up a 
living amongst the Scotch. 

They fished their way up the beautiful 
streams of the pastoral Yarrow, and were 
hospitably entertained for the night at 
" Mount Benger," the house of Mr. Scott 
"the Elder." After breakfast the next 
morning they went to St. Mary's Loch. 
They angled for three or four hours in 
vain, having each taken only one small fish. 
They repaired to the deserted burial-ground 
of the Covenanters, on the hill, to make 
a fisherman's meal ; which, though homely, 
is generally accompanied by an excellent 
appetite. A good stone bridge was seen 
in the distance. The following discourse 
ensued — 

Gentleman. What bridge is that? 

Redhead. Over the Meggat. 

Gent. What is the Meggat ? 

JRedh. The main feeder of the Loch. 

Gent. Let us go there. 

It was a fine afternoon in the month of 
June; the water was full, the fish were 



rising at the Middle-dun ; the creels were 
nearly filled, when the Middle-dun ceased 
to come down the water, and not a fish 
could be stirred. 

Gentleman, sitting down upon a large 
stone, — I shall try a "Grouse." 

Medh. You need not. Sir. 

Gent. Why not ? It's the best fly now. 

Medh. It's no use, Sir. 

Gent. Fll try one, however. 

Redh. I've often seen English Gentlemen 
try them, and catch nothing. 

Gent Here they are, ready dressed, 
and I mean to give one a chance; we can- 
not well be worse than we are. 

Redh. It may do in England, but I tell 
you it's no use here; you might as well 
throw your hat into the water. 

Gent. May I not please myself? 

No answer. 

The Gentleman stepped on the gravel- 
bed, — threw his line, — drew out a nice 
fish, and taking it off the hook, said very 
quietly, — " Grouse !" 
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He took another, — " Grouse!" 
He took fourteen more ; making sixteen 
fish in succession, all with the " Grouse," 
although he had other flies on his line; 
and as each fish was unhooked, he pro- 
nounced the monosyllable " Grouse !" Red- 
head now approached, his hand at his bon- 
net, and said, " Sir, will you please to give 
me one of those flies f" 

The Gentleman gave him two. 
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" Fish fine and far off," say the books ; 
fine as you please, but never far off, when 
you can help it Not that you are to place 
yourself immediately above the fish, with 
a short line, but get below them, or, at 
any rate, abreast of them. Nineteen out 
of every twenty fish, taken by the fly, are 
killed with a line under ten yards long 
from the top of the rod. Whilst the 
fisher is straining nerves and tackle, and 
cracking off his flies, to reach a fish in 
a broad part of a river, let him remember 
that other fish are rising at the same time 
in narrower places, which he can cover 
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with ease. It is of no use throwing more 
line than he can swim when it is thrown ; 
and this swimming of the artificial-fly is 
beyond my power to explain, as it par- 
takes of the nature of Genius. Some ac- 
quire it, in a degree, very early, whilst 
others would plod for a hundred years, 
without ever dreaming that such a thing 
was requisite. Give a fiddler, who knows 
how to play, Paganini's violin and bow- 
will that make him a Faganini? 

A fact or two will better illustrate my 
meaning. Two Gentlemen went out to- 
gether, in Derbyshire, for a few hours* 
fishing; they used the same flies; both 
were attentive and diligent. After the 
lapse of a few hours, one of them had 
eighteen pounds, the other not more than 
four. 

Two anglers got permission for a day's 
fishing, and the use of a boat, on a lake 
in Wales. One of them made a few flies 
for their joint use. The one, at the end of 
the day's sport, had forty-eight Trout, 
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weighing twenty-four pounds; the other 
had not three pounds. 

Let no learner despair, or think to 
himself, I shall never be a fly-fisher; I 
shall never return home with a basket full 
of fish. Depend upon it, you will. In- 
dustry, neatness, and perseverance, will 
do any thing. I had just your ideas when 
a youth. I was standing on the margin 
of that broad and beautiful pool, below 
the bridge at Cromford; the flies were 
on the water; the fish were rising; but 
I could take nothing. 

A brisk and cheerful little man jumped 
over the wall, and came to me in his shirt 
sleeves, with a fly-rod in his hand. It 
was Frank, the chaise-driver of Matlock, 
one of the nicest and best fishers in 
England — always true to his colours. And 
what was far better, one of Nature's gen- 
tlemen. I showed him the fish I had been 
throwing at, and he took them. Then he 
showed me his flies, and kindly told me 
what they were, and pointed out their 
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resemblance to those which I had seen 
upon the water. 

I followed him for some time, to watch 
him fish, and to ask from him such in- 
formation as occurrences suggested, which 
he kindly gave me; and I have never 
desponded since. 



A LIST OF 



THE MOST USEFUL NATURAL FLIES, 



WITH THEIE IMITATIONS. 



THE SPBING BLACK. 

This is the first Black of the season, on 
most running waters; appears about the 
latter end of March, and is good until 
about the middle of May, when the Black 
Caterpillars and Black Gnat take its place. 

The hook is No. 1; the wing from the 
quill of the Swift; body, silk, the colour of 
Lundy Foote's snuff, with a bit of fine 
black Ostrich's herl laid on like a screw, 
to show the silk underneath; and a small 
hen's hackle, of a sooty black, for legs. 

About four and twenty years ago, a 
friend and myself were fishing, in the 
middle of April, in the Slate-Quarry Dub, 
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on Tweed, a little below Elibank Wood. 
We had come, in a chaise, from Selkirk 
(eight or nine miles) that morning. For 
about an hour, all was still, until a shoal 
of Spring Blacks came upon the water. 
Every fish seemed in pursuit of them. 
I had three of them dressed in my book, 
and immediately put two of them on my 
line, one at the point, and one next me. 
The colour was so true, and so many fish 
were feeding within reach, that I had only 
to select the best fish. This feed only 
lasted forty minutes; and, in that time, 
I got six pounds and a half, taking two 
at once six times. Unfortunately, my 
friend, who had the opposite side of the 
river, had no Spring Blacks, and could 
not touch a fish. I tied up my remaining 
fly in a piece of paper, with a pebble for 
ballast, and threw it across to him. At the 
first throw he hooked a Trout, which took 
his fry from him, as he had neglected to 
tie the knot securely. During the whole 
of the feed, though a skilful and indue* 
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trious fisher, he only got two fish; for 
so yery particular were the fish that day, 
as they sometimes are, that they would 
haye nothing but the Spring Black. This 
fly may often be seen in great numbers 
in the cold afternoons of spring, upon 
fresh horse-dung. 

THE MARCH BROWN. 

Dun Drake, Brown Drake, Turkey Fly. 
This is a fine handsome insect, and is out 
during the whole of April, and part of 
May. On sunny mornings it springs early, 
and is often yery numerous. It is the 
first of the large flies which attract the 
notice of good fish. A party of gentlemen, 
who made Selkirk their head-quarters for 
about a month, many years ago, took a 
great quantity of fish with this fly in Tweed, 
Ettrick, Yarrow, St. Mary's, and Meggat. 
They made it in many ways ; the following 
was esteemed the best. Hook 2 or 3; 
wing from the tail of a hen Pheasant, or 
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the quill of a Partridge; hackle dappled, 
or cuckoo - coloured, (prevailing colours, 
light-blue dun and tawny yellow). Silk, 
generally primrose, but sometimes cho- 
colate. 

On the Dove, it is called the Turkey- 
fly, and winged from the quill of a Tur- 
key-hen, or Turkey-poult, and hackled 
with a light, meally dun cock's or hen's 
hackle. 



THE LESSER MARCH BROWN. 

This fly is not much more than half the 
size of the last. It is generally made as 
a hackle, with a feather taken from the 
back of the cock Partridge, in November 
or December, which is then beautifully 
and regularly speckled. Hook 1 or 2; 
silk, mahogany colour; and a little coarse 
claret-coloured dubbing, of mohair. 
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THE GRANAM, OR GREEN-TAIL, 

is an early fly, generally seen the first 
warm days of April, and is very fond of 
sunshine. Sometimes it is so numerous 
that the water appears as if a quantity of 
chaff had been thrown out by a miller. 
Old anglers are not generally much pleased 
to see it; for the number and liveliness 
of the natural flies render their chance 
small, and also enable the fish so to glut 
themselves, as to require little more insect 
food that day. It is like many other in- 
sects, very variable in its appearance. In 
some years, scarcely any are seen. It is 
a flat fly with four wings, and flutters very 
much upon the water, perhaps, from an 
instinct of the female to deposit her eggs, 
which hang in a large green bunch at the 
end of her body ; and from which, doubt- 
less, the name of the fly originated. Hook 
No. 2; wing or hackle from a feather 
which grows on the bone underneath the 
Woodcock's wing, and is of a lead colour, 

c 
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barred with white ; silk, of a grass or 
ivy-green colour. About half the body 
should be made with fur from a hare's 
face, leaving the remainder of it bare to 
show the green silk. 

THE SPRING DUN. 

The Middle Dun, the Dun Cut, the 
Yellow Dun, the Dotterel Dun, the Honey 
Dun, the Brown Dun. These names, and 
many more, are, in various parts of the 
country, applied to an ephemera, which 
appears in most, if not all of the Trout 
waters of these kingdoms, throughout the 
whole season, although in greater numbers 
during spring and autumn, than at other 
times* It is also rather larger at those 
periods than in the summer months. 

Like other ephemerae, it is an afternoon 
or evening fly. Various as are the names 
by which it is known amongst anglers, 
the ivays of imitating it are far more so. 
It is winged or hackled, in different parts 
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of the country, in many different ways. 
In Scotland, the under-wing of the Moor- 
poult, the wing of the Sparrow, the Sky- 
lark, and the Bunting, axe used : for the 
North of England, the Snipe, the Dotterel, 
and the Golden Plover, are preferred: in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, cock's and hen's 
hackles are much employed : in the South 
of England, they use the wing of the Star- 
ling ; a feather from the bastard-wing of 
the wild Mallard is sometimes made use 
of. Haying tried these and several others, 
without the success which an imitation of 
such a well known fly ought to command, 
my next attempt was with the wing of the 
young Starling, before it attains the adult 
plumage. It is a beautifully blended tint 
of blue, brown, and yellow* 

I tried it in conjunction with a hen's 
hackle of the same colour (not easily met 
with), and a mixed body of a primrose and 
dandelion-coloured silk, and have never 
made it any other way since. So very 
often has excellent sport been had with this 
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fly, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, that it is needless to mention any 
particular locality. It will always be in 
fashion whilst the world lasts and streams 
run. The hook for this fly is 1, 2, or 3, 
according to the water. 



THE RUDDY FLY. 

The Mario Buzz, the Furnace, Coch a 
Bondu. The Ruddy is a beetle, chiefly 
a fly for spring and summer ; and most 
useful as an afternoon or evening fly. The 
upper wings are of a colour redder than 
cinnamon, and much brighter, and the 
under wings are black. Under different 
names it is a great favourite on most Trout 
streams. Hook 2; silk, bright red, be- 
tween scarlet and crimson ; hackle from a 
ruddy cock ; the body, black ostrich's herl, 
rather full. 

I once (early in May) saw a person hook 
three very nice Trout at once ; (he was fish- 
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ing three Ruddys) ; lie landed two of them, 
and lost the third. 



THE COWDUNG FLY. 

A good fly, particularly for cold, windy 
days. Hook 2; wing, a yellowish brown 
feather from the bastard-wing of the female 
Woodcock ; silk, orange ; dubbing, a mix- 
ture of orange and red mohair, with a few 
hairs from a hare's face. 



THE DARK-BLUE DUN, OR MERLIN. 

This fly is excellent on dark, cold, and 
stormy days, throughout the season. It is 
one of the ephemerae, or upright-wing 
flies, and is generally made with a dark 
blue cock's or hen's hackle, and lead- 
coloured silk. The following way of 
making it is original, and has been very 
successful during a long trial. Hook 2; 
wing from the dark-blue part of the quill 
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of the male Merlin Hawk; hackle from 
the grey part of a Jackdaw's neck ; silk, 
dark lead, with a little Mole's fur for dub- 
bing, very sparingly introduced. 

One day, long ago, in the middle of 
June, being in the neighbourhood of 
Ashburn, I took my rod, and walked (about 
four milesj to Dovedale. The day was dark 
and foggy, with a gentle rain, which was 
just sufficient to give the river a faint milky 
tinge without muddying it. 

This was one of the best days I ever saw 
for fish feeding upon the fly, as they were 
rising greedily when I arrived at the water, 
about eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
I left them feeding at three in the after- 
noon. This was a great day for the Merlin. 
After angling for about an hour, I saw the 
gamekeeper approaching : he asked about 
the fish, and I told him that they were 
doing pretty well, and whilst we were 
talking, I noticed several very nice Trout 
and Grayling feeding not far from where 
we stood. At last, the keeper wished me 
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good sport, and left me. I soon took most 
of the fish that I had marked whilst con- 
versing with him, and then my basket was 
full. Fortunately, I had a large hare- 
pocket in my jacket, and I loaded one end 
of it, until it became very uncomfortable, 
when I began to fill the other end, and 
soon brought matters to a balance. I be- 
lieve I had eight-and-thirty fine fish, and 
nearly all of them were taken with the 
Merlin. 

I once met with an old Friend who was 
going off to a distance to fish fly. I gave 
him two small feathers of the Merlin Hawk, 
which I happened to have in my pocket- 
book. When I next saw him, some time 
afterwards, he told me that he had made 
two flies with the feathers which I gave 
him; and that he had caught fifty-six Trouts 
with them, having carefully re-made and 
repaired them several times, until they were 
quite worn out. 
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THE BLACK CATERPILLARS. 

There are two flies of this name, the 
little one and the large one. The latter is 
too large for stream fishing, except in very 
rough weather. The little Black Caterpillar 
appears about the tenth of May, and when 
out, may always be found on the hawthorn. 
It may easily be known by some of its legs 
hanging down when flying, in a peculiar 
way, as if one or two of them were broken. 
Hook 1; wing from a Starling's quill; 
silk, dark lead colour; a turn or two of 
black Ostrich's herl under the wings. The 
large Black Caterpillar is made in a similar 
way, on a 3 or 4 hook, and is an excellent 
fly for Lake or Tarn fishing. 

A few years ago, a large flight of insects 
came out in the neighbourhood of Coniston, 
of a kind which I have never noticed be- 
fore or since. They were in every respect 
but one, quite similar in size and appear- 
ance to the Black Caterpillar. The whole 
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of their legs and thighs were a deep rich 
claret colour, whilst in the caterpillar they 
resemble black sealing-wax. In the time 
of their appearance also there was a dif- 
ference, as this flight came in September. 
It was difficult to walk in the lanes without 
treading upon some of them: they were 
all over the lake, and upon the hedges, 
fields, and fells ; in fact, they appeared to 
be everywhere, and remained about a fort- 
night. 



THE BLACK-HEADED RED. 

This is a beetle or Lady-bird, made as 
a hackle, in two ways. First, with a 
cock's hackle, of which about one-half is 
red and the other black; second, with a 
deep red hackle, having a black stripe 
up the middle of it. Hook 1 or 2 ; silk, 
dark orange, or red. This fly is good all 
the season, especially when the water is 
resuming its natural size and colour after 
a flood. 
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THE LITTLE CHAP. 



A small beetle, good from April to Oc- 
tober, on sunny days, and an especial fa- 
vourite with the Grayling. Hook or 1. 
It is Hackled with a Peewitt's topping, 
or a very small sooty-black hackle, of cock 
or hen. The body is short, of Peacock's 
herl; silk, dark lead or very dark brown. 
In July, orange silk is very good, made 
to show a turn or two of silk below the 
Peacock. A very dark-blue dun hackle 
may sometimes be substituted with advan- 
tage. 



THE BLACK GNAT. 

The Black Gnat is generally first seen 
early in May, and sometimes congregates 
in flocks of hundreds if not of thousands. 
If nicely made, and finely fished, a well 
filled basket is often the result. I have 
found it to answer best as a hackle. Hook 
or 00 ; feather from the bastard-wing of 
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the Swift, or small hackle from a very dark 
brown (nearly black) hen's neck : silk, the 
colour of Irish snuff; a very fine piece of 
black Ostrich's herl put on open like a 
screw to show the silk. 



THE ORANGE DUN. 

The Orange Dun may be looked for 
about the middle of May, and lasts to the 
end of October. There are several distinct 
ephemerae known by this general name, of 
which the three following will be found the 
most useful to the angler. 1st. The dark 
Orange Dun ; hook, 0, 1, 2. Wing from 
the Merlin Hawk's wing; silk, deep orange ; 
hackle from a dark-blue cock or hen's 
hackle; no dubbing. 2nd. Orange Dun; 
hook 0, 1, 2; wing from the Starling's 
quill ; hackle from dun cock or hen ; silk, 
orange. 3rd. Light Orange Dun; hook 
0, 1, 2; wing from a light-coloured Sea- 
gull or Sea-swallow; hackle, very light-blue 
dun; silk, tawny or faded orange. All 
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these flies may be made as hackles, by 
feathers of their various shades, which are 
often to be found on the backs of half- 
grown chickens. Pigeon or Cuckoo feathers 
do not wet well. 

The Dun flies, especially the Orange, 
and the Blue, and middle Duns, are great 
favourites on limestone waters, particularly 
the clear streams of the Peak of Derby- 
shire, where coarse tackle and slovenly 
imitations will not do. 



THE GROUSE. 

This is a beetle, and is excellent from 
the middle of May to the middle of July 
in all waters. Hook 1, 2, 3 ; hackle, a dark 
mottled feather from the back of the cock 
moorgame; silk, orange ; body, Peacock's 
herl of a copper colour. 
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THE IRON BLUE. 

This is one of the ephemerae, appears in 
May and June on cold days, and generally 
in great numbers. It is a very small fly, 
and is usually made with wings from the 
Tomtit's tail or Jackdaw's ruff. The Mer- 
lin's wing makes it best Hook ; silk, 
dark lead colour ; body, a little Mole's fur. 
It is called the Iron Blue, I believe, from 
the resemblance of the colour of its wings 
to that of tempered steel. 



THE GREEN WOODCOCK. 

A decided evening fly, and best from 
the middle of May to the middle of July. 
It should never be seen upon the line until 
after six o'clock. In the almost endless 
days of summer, it will kill, after bright 
hot days, longer than a person can see his 
flies. 

Once, at Midsummer, when on a visit 
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at Birdsgrove, near Ashburn, on the Dove, 
I determined to try for an extra large 
Trout, with this fly, in the evening; as 
I had heard of several very fine fish having 
been taken by some country night fishers. 
I made a Green Woodcock on one of the 
largest Salmon hooks I had, perhaps a 1$ 
or 16 Kendal hook. Not having any gut 
which I thought strong enough for my 
purpose, I selected sixteen good strong 
horse-hairs, to which I dressed my fly, 
making it very rough. That I might not 
be diverted from my purpose, I took out 
with me only this one fly. 

The place I had selected, as most likely 
for my operations, was an extremely rough 
narrow stream, about half a mile above 
Hanging Bridge ; with an open stone wall, 
and excellent holds on the Derbyshire side 
of it, and not a likely place for a net to 
be put into, by any one who ever expected 
to see it come out again whole. I arrived 
there at dusk, and beginning at the top 
of the stream, fished it step by step; 
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when I came to the middle of the stream, 
where it was still very rough, there was 
a splash at the fly, as if some one had 
thrown into the water a large paving stone, 
and my line flew over my head. On look- 
ing at it, the sixteen hairs were staring in 
all directions, but the fly was gone. I have 
seen many a large Salmon rise, but never 
any with such a plunge as that; and there 
was no struggle, but a clear cut I can 
only conclude that an Otter had mistaken 
my large fly, in the rough stream, and in 
the twilight, for a small fish. 

Hook for the Green Woodcock 1,2,3; 
hackle, light - coloured feather of mixed 
brown, dun, and dirty yellow, from a 
Woodcock's wing ; silk, ivy or apple-green; 
body, hare's ear (dark part). 



THE SILK FLY. 

This is one of the most delicate and 
beautiful insects that we have. It is one 
of the ephemerae. The angler may not 
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perhaps meet with it half a dozen times 
in the course of his life, and if he is not 
prepared with a few ready-made ones, or 
materials for making them, he need not 
expect any sport so long as any of the 
natural flies remain. It is a very rich 
bright yellow (brighter on limestone than 
on gravelly or sandstone streams), the colour 
that of the dandelion flower, body and 
wings, and is generally made with a dyed 
feather. There is a North American Star- 
ling with a brilliant yellow breast, which 
imitates it very well, and few dyed feathers 
are to be trusted, as if stained with vege- 
table matter, they are apt to fade ; if with 
mineral acids, they are sure to be tender. 
Hook 2 ; hackle, bright yellow ; body, floss 
silk of the same colour. 



THE SAND GNAT, OR GRAVEL FLY. 

A man may have with him ten thousand 
good flies, ready dressed, on a good fishing 
day too, and not meet with much sport. 
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In the course of many years' fly-fishing, 
it had not been my fortune to meet with 
the Sand Gnat, though I had frequently 
heard it extolled by my seniors : my ang- 
ling had been much confined to limestone 
waters, where it does not appear. 

It was a fine gray morning, early in 
June, somewhere about 1825, when I set 
out in company with a friend from Cold- 
stream, to have a day's fly-fishing in 
the Bowmont, one of those well-stocked 
little Trout rivers which rise in the Che- 
viots, and find their way by the Till, into 
the Tweed. We began to fish about eleven 
o'clock, and as the Trout were feeding 
pretty steadily, we got on tolerably till 
about one, when we came to an abrupt turn 
of the river, with a fine large deep dub ; 
which was quite alive with fish. The flies 
with which I had previously been having 
fair diversion — the Grouse, the Spring Dun, 
and the Buddy, were no longer of any use. 
I was quite disconcerted, till looking at 
the sandy gravel in which I stood, I ex- 
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claimed, "It is the Sand Gnat." There 
they were by scores, tinder and about my 
feet, and a gleam of sun, and a light breeze 
had sent them upon the Water. I sat down 
on the gravel and caught one, and made 
two imitations, one at each end of a piece 
of gut. Hook 1 ; body, light-blue silk ; 
wing, from the brown part of the quill 
of a Thrush ; legs, a dark sooty-dun hen's 
hackle. I was soon upon my legs again. 
I got about twenty fish out of that dub, 
and raised and hooked many more. It was 
quite still when I left it, and as the fly- 
feed appeared to be nearly oyer for that 
day, I walked away With my friend to 
Coldstream* 



THE BIG DUN 

Appears about the end of May, or 
beginning of June; it is rather a large 
ephemera, and the fish are fond of it 
Hook 2, 3 ; wing or hackle, Sea-swallow or 
Sea-gull; body, yellow camlet and pale 
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blue Rabbit's fur mixed; silk, primrose 
colour. 



THE BRACKEN CLOCK 

Is a beetle, bred in light sandy ground, 
with a south or west aspect. It is very 
common in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
where it is generally called " The Clock." 
It is first seen about the middle of May, 
and generally lasts about a month. Hook 
2, 3; wing from a Landrail's wing ; hackle 
from a red cock ; silk, red ; body, Peacock's 
herl. When this fly is numerous, there is 
no good fly-fishing for a month after it is 
fully out. The fish glut themselves with 
it, and it soon makes them soft and out of 
condition. 



THE FLAT YELLOW 



Is a long, flat four-winged May-fly. 
Hook 1, 2 ; hackle, a white cock's or hen's 
hackle, dyed with the i€ Green Drake Dye ;" 
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silk, bright yellow; body, a mixture of 
stained Hare's fur (yellow), which may be 
got at the hatters, and a little blue Babbit's, 
or Water-rat's fur mixed. 

THE STONE FLY. 

A large flat fly, is generally most seen in 
the months of May and June. The male 
and female are very different in appearance. 
The former has short wings, which are only 
about half the length of his body, whilst 
his lady has four large broad flowing ones, 
an inch long, which give her a very im- 
posing appearance when she comes paddling 
across the stream. Hook 3 ; hackle, dark 
grizzly cock's; body, yellow mohair and 
Water-rat's fur mixed; silk, light brown. 

THE DOWNLOOKER, OR OAK FLY. 

A rather large fly, generally seen in 
or near long grass. It is not, I believe, 
known where it is bred, certainly not in 
the oak-apple, as frequently asserted. It 
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has many names, and is beautifully marked 
and variegated, both in wing, body, and 
legs, with shades of black, brown, and 
orange. 

It stands upon a tree, rail, or post, with 
its head downwards, whence its name. It 
appears on breezy, sunny days in May 
and June. Hook 2; hackle, feather from 
the top of a Woodcock's wing ; body, fur 
from a Squirrel's cheek ; silk, orange. 



THE GREEN DRAKE, OR CADOW. 

This is the largest ephemera of Trout 
fishers, and appears generally about the end 
of May or the beginning of June, yary- 
ing about a week, as the season is a forward 
one or otherwise. It continues a fortnight, 
or more, if the weather be cold. The fish 
are very partial to it, and it is of little 
use trying anything else during its stay 
upon the water, though a few fish may be 
had with the small flies, in the early part 
of the day, before the Drake appears, 
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which is often near two o'clock. Many are 
the ways of imitating this fly. Very large 
hooks are used for it, often 5 or 6. My 
own experience has led me to think better 
of it as a hackle. Hook £ or 3. A good 
light-grey feather is got from the side or 
breast of an old cock Partridge, in Decern* 
ber or January. This must be stained by 
the following mixture. 



DYE FOR THE GREEN DRAKE. 

Take a large table-spoonful (heaped) of 
ground quercitron bark, and put it into 
a glazed mug, with a small tea-spoonful 
of pounded alum. The feathers to be 
dyed must first be well washed with soap 
and warm soft-water, and slowly dried. 
Four about half- a- pint of boiling water 
upon the mixture of bark and alum. Put 
the feathers in, one by one, and stir them 
well up with a bit of clean wood. Take 
out a feather or two— rinse them in cold 
clear water, and dry them. If the colour 
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is not deep enough, add another spoonful 
of bark, and a little more hot water, till it is 
to your mind. The higher coloured ones 
will be best for the Silk Fly. Put in a 
few white cock's and heii's hackles at the 
same time, they will be useful for the 
Flat Yellow or the Silk Fly. The body 
for the Green Drake is of wool from the 
lower part of the abdomen of an old sheep ; 
silk, rather a bright yellow. 



THE BLACK DRAKE, OR GREY DRAKE. 

This is the same fly as the last, only 
having lived a few days longer, and cast 
off some of its superfluous raiment, it has 
become an old friend, with a new face. 
Hook 2, 3; hackle, a dark grey feather 
from the side of the Teal Drake; silk, 
light brown; body, white floss silk. This 
fly must be kept very clean whilst making 
it After a broiling hot day, when the 
sun sets, this fly is often taken very greedily 
for half an hour or an hour. 
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THE ORANGE FLY. 



This is an afternoon and evening fly, 
in the long days of May and June ; good 
for Trout or Grayling, especially the latter. 
Hook No. 1; wing from the bright buff 
part of a Thrush's quill. The legs are 
imitated by a feather of a Wren's tail, 
used as a hackle, the long side of the 
feather being pulled off. The body is 
formed of orange silk, with a little fur 
from the cheek of a Squirrel. 



THE PALE BLUE, OR WILLOW FLY. 

This is a capital fly in September, Oo- 
tober, and November. It is often called, 
the Willow Fly, perhaps, from its being 
most numerous when the early frosts are 
taking off the leaves of the willows, which 
overhang the water. 

It is a most delicate ephemera, and is 
equally good for Trout or Grayling. Hook 
No. 1 ; wing from the Sea-swallow ; silk* 
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pale straw or brimstone colour; hackle, 
very light-pale blue hen; a little "Water- 
rat's fur for dubbing. 

This fly is excellent at Matlock, and 
also on such parts of the "Wye and Dove 
as axe sheltered with wood. 



THE SHAMROCK FLY. 

This is a large gnat, and is excellent in 
Grayling streams, particularly in Septem- 
ber, October, and November. Hook 1, 2 ; 
Middle dun or blue dun cock's or hen's 
hackle; silk, ivy green; dubbing, a little 
Hare's face. 



COCK'S HACKLES. 

The hackles of game fowls are prefer- 
able to those of any other breed, being 
narrow and well tapered. The hackles of 
well bred bantams are also very good 
for small flies. 



HOOKS. 



It may be necessary to say that the 
hooks, mentioned in the foregoing pages, 
are the Kendal ones ; numbered from 
to 16-*- the double cypher being the small- 
est Trout, and No. 16, the largest Salmon 
hook. A hook exceeding No. 6, is rarely 
used for Trout flies. 

These hooks, which are excellent in 
quality and reasonable in price, are made 
by Mr. Philip Hutchinson, late partner of, 
and successor to, the famous Adlington, 
of Kendal; and I think that they are now 
made better, and more equal in temper, 
than I ever remember them to have been. 

Mr. Hutchinson is very obliging in 
making hooks to order, of any kind which 
the angler thinks more suitable than the 
regular sorts for any particular purpose. 



I had a few hundred bright ones, made by 
him some years ago, and they answered 
well for fly-fishing on bright sunny days. 
Of course the size of hook and fly varies 
with the water. For instance, if No. 2, 
is mentioned, an average water is meant. 
No. 8, would be the same fly for a high, 
and No. 1, for a low water. 



ON FLY-RODS. 



A few words on rods for fly-fishing. 
The majority of rods are made, not pri- 
marily for fishing, but for portability. 
When we had only small coaches to 
squeeze ourselves and our rods into, there 
was an excuse for this; but as travelling 
is now chiefly performed by steam, and 
as a few feet in the length of a parcel is 
no objection, either upon the roof of a 
railway carriage, or the deck of a steamer, 
it is high time that there should be a ra- 
dical reform in rod-making. Lengths of 
five or six feet, would rid us of at least 
half the ferrules, diminish the expence, 
and greatly increase the efficiency of fly- 
rods. I may be allowed to observe, that 
I never saw any kind of rod that would 
open a line half so well, to say nothing 
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of the lightness and comfort, as a neat, 
handy, home-made rod, in two or three 
pieces, without ferrules, made of such 
materials, and in such a way, as some few 
amateurs whom I have the pleasure of 
knowing can make them. 

The greater number of fly-rods are also 
faulty in another respect. The spring is 
continued too far down. The object of 
this is to enable a long line to be thrown ; 
and as the top of the rod is unable to do 
this, the assistance of the middle is called 
in, and sometimes a portion of the butt. 
This is a very ancient as well as a very 
common error — most of the books on Ang- 
ling recommending that the rod should 
play, down to the hand. 

Generally speaking, a long line is not 
required in Trout-fishing, except in large 
rivers, as the Teviot, Tweed, Wharfe, 
Herefordshire Wye, &c. &c; and in cases 
of this kind, it is much better to have a 
light two-handed rod of sixteen or seven- 
teen feet, as the character of the fishing 
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is completely chaaged, and, instead of 
throwing at paints, the streams are swept 
by successive throws, advancing a step 
between each, not unlike mowing on a 
gigantic scale* In this kind of fishing, 
comparatively little skill or judgment is 
required. In Boat Fishing, a long rod and 
short line, and also an extra long shaft for 
the landing-net, are very advantageous, as 
with an expert lander, the time and trouble 
of winding and unwinding the line axe 
spared. 

The fly-rod proper should have nearly 
all its play in the one-third part next the 
top. This arrangement will be found to 
be attended by several advantages. 1st. 
The line can be thrown much quicker; 
and it is generally desirable to cover a feed- 
ing fish as soon as you can. 2nd. It re- 
quires less room to turn, amongst wood, 
or with bushes, or high banks, or rank 
vegetation behind. 3rd. By the rod not 
following the line so far, the slack line is 
got up by the time the flies are well on 
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the Water, and the Angler is enabled to 
show his flies in the quiet part of it, 
beyond the stream, and to keep them there 
a little while, without haying them dragged 
away in a forcible and unnatural manner 
the instant they touch the water, which 
the natural flies never are* 4th. Fish can 
be better hooked and managed amongst 
rocks, piles, or weeds, or kept out of 
dangerous places. And, lastly, if a rod 
should unfortunately be broken, it will 
always be in the thin part, where a pocket- 
knife and a little waxed thread, with the 
loss of a few minutes, will make a tem- 
porary repair, sufficient to carry on, through 
the remainder of the day, without material 
inconvenience. 




ON THE WOODS PROPER FOR 

FLY-RODS. 

Almost any kind of wood, if not heavy, 
will make the butt of a fly-rod, but the 
middle and the top require a brisk wood, in 
which the qualities of elasticity and tough- 
ness are well combined ; it should also be 
very sound and well seasoned, and the grain 
must be in the right direction. White 
hickory is decidedly bad, and even red 
hickory is better employed as a material 
for hand-spikes than fly-rods : like ash, it is 
too pliable for tops, or even for middle 
pieces. Lancewood, which can be had 
everywhere, makes a middling top, and is 
easily worked, but it is heavy and dull, 
especially in damp weather. Bamboo is 
tough and pretty-looking, but slow, and if 
severely bent, will never return without 
help ; Green-heart, which may now be got 
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at any ship-building port, is very much 
better ; but clean and straight-grained log- 
wood is the best of all ; with common care 
seems almost imperishable ; nor will a fly- 
fisher who has used logwood for a season 
or two, ever be contented with anything 
else. Red-deal and white-spruce make very 
good butts ; red and yellow-pine very fair 
ones ; there is no danger of their breaking 
with fair play; indeed, I never remember 
one breaking, and from their being so much 
lighter than ash, of which butts axe usually 
made, they may be larger in the handling- 
part, with less weight. A small butt cramps 
the fingers in the course of a day's fishing. 
White-pine I cannot recommend, nor beech. 



HOW TO MAKE RODS AT HOME. 

As all anglers are not amateur joiners, it 
may be well to inform them how they may 
become possessed of a few good rods at a 
moderate price. After purchasing a small 
quantity of the best wood that you can 
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procure* send for a clever joiner (if a founp 
one so much the better), and let him saw up 
the wood, under your directions, for the 
lengths of rods, and the number of pieces 
they are to consist of; taking care to have 
wood enough in them, hut at the same time 
not to cut the middles and tops wastefully. 
Then order him to splice them with rather 
long splices, and to see that they are 
straight. Let every rod in the rough be 
well glued together, and very firmly bound 
with sound twine. Put them all in a dry 
place, and let them remain there a day at 
least, or until the glue is set. Let your 
joiner come again, when you cam spare time 
to be with him, and let him bring a plank 
or thick board, at least the length of your 
rods, to lay upon his bench. Let him 
begin at the top, and round and taper it, 
dress over the joinings, and form the butt 
to your fancy. As soon, as it begins to 
look like a rod, handle it, and tell him from 
time to time, where to take off wood, invar 
riably working from the top downwards (as 
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yon must always leave wood enough below 
to carry the top) : when you find it play 
to your mind, you may order him to take 
out the plane marks with a file and sand- 
paper. Tie a few folds of rag round each 
splice, and pour boiling water quietly over 
them for a few minutes, and the joints will 
separate. Any fisherman can put on the 
rings, and varnish. When finished, you 
will find it to handle very much the same 
as it did from the bend: the rings and 
varnish about compensating for the filing 
and sand-paper. 

As example is said to be better than pre- 
cept, I here give the dimensions, &c, of 
a home-made fly-rod, for brook-fishing or 
small rivers (about twelve years old), which 
seems no worse for wear, and comes very 
near what a small fly-rod should be. 

This rod consists of three pieces:— The 
butt is of yellow-pine, and is five feet long ; 
the middle is of logwood, four feet long ; 
the tofs also of logwood, is three feet three 
inches and a half. 
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The first splice, on the butt, five inches 
and a quarter ; the second, on the middle, 
two inches and a quarter. Allowing for 
the loss by splices, this leaves the rod about 
twelve feet long. 

Diameter at the top, 1/15 of an inch. 

< do. 1 foot from the top, 1/10 do. 



do. 


2 


do. 


1/8 do. 


do. 


8 


do. 


1/8 and 1/8 of 
1/8 do. 


do. 


4 


do. 


1/4 do. 


do. 


5 


do. 


1/4 and 1/16 do. 


do. 


6 


do. 


1/4 and 2/3 of 
1/8 do. 


do. 


7 


do. 


1/2 do. 


do. 


8 


do. 


1/2 and 2/3 of 
1/8 do. 


do. 


9 


do. 


5/8 do. 


do. 


10 


do. 


3/4 do. 


do. 


11 


do. 


1 inch and 3/16 da 



Thick end of butt, 1 inch and 1/4 do. 
Weight of the above rod, eight ounces 
and a half. 



Y" 
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Should you purpose staying a week or 
more at any fishing station, it is well worth 
while to glue your spliced rods together, 
and bind them with fine waxed thread 
or silk ; they will then handle as if they 
were all in one piece. For home fishing it 
is desirable to keep a rod or two, glued, 
and neatly and firmly bound up, with a 
little varnish over the joints. 




THE ANTIQUITY OF FLY-FISHING. 



The Art of Fishing with the Artificial 
Fly is of much higher antiquity than is 
generally imagined ; as will be seen by 
the following extract from JElian, a Greek 
author, who flourished more than sixteen 
hundred years ago, and who is quoted 
by Walton, in his " Complete Angler " ; 
though, most probably, he had never read 
his works, as a passage so interesting could 
not well have escaped his notice. We 
are informed by his biographer, that Wal- 
ton had not the advantage of a learned 
education, and that he quoted chiefly from 
the translations of Topsel and others. 
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EXTRACT FROM JELIAN. 

" I have been informed of the following 
method of fishing, practised in the river 
Astrseus, which flows between Bersea and 
Thessalonica. The fishes bred here are 
tinged with many colours, and provide 
themselves food from the indigenous in- 
sects which flutter about the river. 

" Nor are these flies of the same species 
with those which are found every where ; 
they are unlike Bees, Wasps, and Hornets : 
they bear, however, some affinity to each 
of these, for, together with a degree of 
boldness, which they possess in common 
with many others, they have the size of 
the Hornet, the colour of the Wasp, and 
like the Bee make a humming noise (the 
inhabitants call them Hippuri). These in- 
sects, fluttering about on the surface of the 
water, are not unnoticed by the fish; for 
as soon as a fish sees one of these flies 
come upon the water, he sails to it in the 
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quietest manner, lest the agitation of the 
water should cause it to change its situ- 
ation ; and approaching directly to its sha- 
dow, like a wolf snatching a sheep from 
the flock, or an eagle a goose from the 
flight, so does he with his widely-gaping 
mouth devour it. 

" Now, although the fishermen are by no 
means ignorant of this circumstance, they 
do not make use of these flies to ensnare 
the fish, for upon being touched with the 
hand, they immediately lose their natural 
colour, their wings fall off, and they become 
unfit for the food of fishes, as they do 
not value them in the least. They, how- 
ever, who are eminently skilled in the art 
of angling, by a certain crafty device 
and cunning machination over-reach these 
fishes. They wrap the hook round with 
scarlet wool, and to this they add two 
wings from the beard or wattles of a cock, 
and of a yellowish colour : they form these 
into the figure and shape of the fly : their 
rod is four cubits long, and their line a 
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similar length : these hidden deceits they 
cast upon the waters ; the fishes, allured 
by the colour, eagerly approach, and be- 
lieving, from its fair appearance, that it is 
their much-admired food, are transfixed 
by the hooked bait, and with the loss of 
their liberty, obtain the vexations food." — 
jElian, xv. 1. 



A DAY'S ANGLING IN FRANCE. 

Very early in the year 1821, I was in 
France, and was obliged to return before 
the season was advanced; I arrived at 
Montreuil in the middle of March; and, 
having heard that there was a pretty little 
river near that place, I determined to ex- 
plore it. 

Montreuil is a very strongly fortified 
town, situated upon a lofty hill in the midst 
of a plain, about twenty miles from Bou- 
logne, and a dozen miles from the sea. 
The low grounds and marshes surrounding 
the place can, by opening the sluices at 
the spring-tides, be all laid under water. 

Owing to the flatness of the land, many 
ditches are formed, which are, as is usual 
in such situations, both drains and fences. 
There had been many wet days in sue- 
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cession— these dykes were all streams, and 
many of them rather considerable ones. 

Passing the barriers, I made my exit 
from the town by a drawbridge over the 
river Canche, which fills the ditches of the 
fortress. I came soon after to several of 
the drains which I have mentioned, and 
was quite at a loss to know which was 
the little river Etrelles. Seeing a man 
approaching, I said to him, "Monsieur, 
auriez vous la bonte* me montrer la petite 
riviere d'Etrelles." "Oh, oui, Monsieur, 
vous allez par ce moulin la* Are you not 
English, sir?" "I believe I am," I re- 
plied. "Oh, then, I can tell you a great 
deal better in English, for I am an English- 
man myself, and I belonged to the Hussars 
who were quartered here. I married a girl, 
and when the troops left, I got leave to re- 
main here, and I look after two horses for 
a gentleman who lives at Montreuil. But 
with regard to the river, — there is little 
or no fishing near here, and the best is 
about two leagues off, near the villages of 
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Wrek and Etrelles. General Vyvian, who 
commanded the Hussar brigade, was so 
fond of fly-fishing, that he went almost 
every day when the troops were not out, 
and I always attended him. There is an 
old fisherman who lives at Enxern — the 
General always left his tackle with him 
through the winter — a very honest old 
fellow." I gave the old soldier a shilling 
for his information, and walked on in the 
direction he had sent me, but got entangled 
in a bye water, which ran about two miles ; 
and when I got out of this labyrinth it 
was too late to think of proceeding up the 
water, the feed at this early part of the 
season being very short. I saw a man 
catching Eels ; he told me that there were 
no Trout in that part of the water, but a 
good many higher up, in the streams, and 
a considerable quantity of Sea-Trout in the 
autumn, some of them of a very large 
size. I returned to the Hotel de PEurope, 
a very comfortable and reasonable house, 
to take up my quarters for the night. 
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When I arose in the morning, I found 
that the frost had been very severe during 
the night, and the ice was of considerable 
thickness. Having nothing else to do, I 
breakfasted, and again ascended the stream 
of Etrelles, about two leagues, through 
a very beautiful valley, extremely well 
wooded. I had a rod, eight feet and a 
half long, composed of four pieces, and 
spliced together with slanting joints. The 
two lower pieces were of lancewood, the 
upper ones of logwood. Though it was 
in appearance but a hand-whip, yet it 
opened well a line of eight yards and a 
half. This rod I carried in my port- 
manteau. 

As the morning was so cold, I sauntered 
along, admiring the little villages and cha- 
teaus with which the valley was studded. 
In one part of my route, observing a se- 
questered hamlet environed with trees, I 
made a deviation to explore it; but no 
sooner had I got into it, than I was sur- 
rounded' by about a score of curs of 
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various sizes and shapes, who seemed bent 
on worrying me* I confess I felt rather 
alarmed* and took refuge in a hovel, where 
an old couple lived. The old woman had 
two dun hens of excellent colour, and I 
asked her if she would allow me to have 
a few feathers from them, "Oh, certain- 
ment, Monsieur/' And strewing a hand- 
ful of corn on die floor, she had her whole 
flock in the house quickly. I gave her 
a half franc, with which she was much, 
pleased, and, driving away the host of col* 
lies, she escorted me out of danger. My 
road lay on the side of the hill which 
skirted the valley, on the left bank of the 
river, through immense corn-fields, inter- 
sected only by hollow roads, which the 
heavy rains had made to resemble the dry 
beds of torrents, being strewed with flint- 
stones, of which the soil is full, and which, 
from their knotty and knobbed forms, have 
a striking resemblance to bones blanched 
in the sun. Many of the peasants were 
ploughing, and I stood still some time id- 
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miring the dexterity of one man who was 
cleverly managing a team of five horses with- 
out a driver. When I came to that part of 
the river which I intended to fish, the sun 
was very bright, and the wind easterly and 
cold. I tried some time, but saw no evi- 
dence of a fish being in the water. At 
last my eyes were gladdened by seeing 
about half a dozen of my old English 
Mends, the Spring Dun and the Blue Dun, 
sailing down the stream, and two exceeding 
good Trout rose at them just opposite to 
me. A bottom of flies, which had been 
successful in Dovedale, was soon attached, 
and after soaking it in the lower part of 
the stream, I prepared for action. The 
point-fly was a Spring Dun, the first hanger 
a Buddy cock's hackle with a little black 
Ostrich, and the third, what in Derbyshire 
is called the Turkey-fly, or large March- 
brown. I threw over the first fish, and 
in a moment we were together; and after 
a famous battle I landed him. I did the 
same with the second; and perceiving other 
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fishes rising above me, I had an hour of 
very good fishing. 

About a score I lost, as, from the short- 
ness of my rod, I could not hold them 
up ; and they got down to the gravel, and 
rubbed the fly out of their noses in spite 
of me. However, I managed to land seven 
fish in very good condition, and I had 
scarcely one under a pound. I varied my 
walk by taking the right bank of the river 
on my return, and upon the whole enjoyed 
the day very much. 




T. C. JOHNS, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street 
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Two flies, which were inadvertently omit- 
ted in their proper place, are here in- 
serted, as without them the Series would 
be incomplete. They ought to have fol- 
lowed the Orange Fly, and generally make 
their appearance in August and September. 

THE BLACK ANT. 

This fly is an inhabitant of woods and 
coppices, and is very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the English lakes. The 
nest is often of enormous size, sometimes 
containing more than a cart-load of sticks 
and small twigs. The Vale of Duddon 
swarms with Wood Ants, and is the only 
place in which I have seen the Wryneck, 
which is said to feed principally on these 
insects. Like other Ants, they have the 
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enjoyment of wings for a few weeks in 
each year; and often, as the Proverb says, 
" to their sorrow/' as by them they are 
conveyed to places where they suffer 
greatly from birds, as well as from fishes. 
Body, a strand of Peacock's herl, and one 
of black Ostrich's herl, laid on together; 
silk, dark brown; wing, the lightest part 
of a Starling's quill; hackle from a black 
Cock. 

THE BED ANT. 

This fly is much more generally distri- 
buted than the former, and is frequently a 
very good fly for Trout ; and is also much 
admired by Grayling in the month of 
September: especially in a clearing water 
after a slight fresh, or in warm, showery 
weather. Hook 1 ; body, Peacock's herl ; 
silk, red ; hackle from a red Cock ; wing, 
Starling's quill. 
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